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yoL. V. BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1834. NO. XVII. 
The JESUIT, Published weckie, Ge seene |i “Well! how is he?” " | At this instant, M. Maurice Duval entered. — 


wery Saturday) by HENRY L. DEVEREUX, I then acquainted her with what I had done. | He had just left the review, and, as on the for- 
for the Proprierors, at $3 per annum, in advance. | These marks of attention, whicl: she considered | mer occasion, he dispensed with the ceremony of 
4 Communications must be post paid, and directed | 40 act of kindness to herself much more than to being announced, and he again merely touched 
, M. de Menars, affected her a good deal. | his hat which remained upon his head. It seems 

“General,” she said, in a tone which showed | that, on that day, the Prefect so far resembled 
that her anger had entirely subsided, “I thank | the Duchess of Berri, that he was very hungry. 
you for your kindness to Menars. He is well || He went straight to the side-board, on which a 


jo the Eprtors of the “ Jesuit,’ Boston, Mass. 
The object is to explain, diffuse and defend the Prin- |) 
ciples of the One, Hoty, Carnoric and Aposroxic 











pani _____ || worthy of it, for he was no advocate for my silly || dish of partridges just taken from the dinner- 
OFFICE. ....0000 11 Devonshire Street. | enterprise. He urged every thing he could to} table had been placed: Having called for a 





| dissuade me from it; but when he saw that I was || knife and fork, he began to eat with his back 
fully bent upon it, he said to me, ‘ Madam, I |) turned towards the duchess, who, having looked 
have now been with you sixteen years, and it is |) at him with an expression of countenance I shall 
|, my duty to follow you; but in so doing, itis with- |/ never forget, turned her eyes towards me. 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRI IN 
LA VENDEE. 
AN EXTRACT.—CONTINUED. 


Scarcely had I advanced thirty paces from the | out approving of your projects, which may pro- ||“ General,” she said, ‘‘do you know what I 
castle, when a trumpeter of gendarmerie over- | duce the most unhappy results both for yourself || regret most in the rank I have lost ?” 
tok me, outof breath, and told me that the | and France.’ ” The duchess stopped for an in- || ‘* No, Madam.” 
Duchess of Berri commanded me to return to her stant, and then added with a sigh, ‘* Poor Menars | Two ushers to punish that man’s insolence.” 
that minute ; he added, that her Royal Highness | was perhaps right.” The Prefect’s conduct filled her Royal High- 


seemed in a great rage with me. I asked him ii Being now too late for the review, I remained | ness with such indignation, that she continually 
he knew the cause of this sudden anger. He} with the duchess until the dinner-hour. On| returned to the subject, and every now and then 
replied that, from some words which the Duchess | dinner being announced, I offered my arm to | would squeeze my arm and say : 

had said to Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, he at-| conduct her to the dining room. “His hat upon his head !—his hat upon his 
tributed it to the circumstance of M. de Menars “Tf I did not think, General,” she said, ‘that | head !” —_—— 

having been taken to the tower instead of to an people would accuse me of attempting to seduce gyspRMA THEOLOGICUM DE LEIBNITZ. 
apartment next to her’s. Fearing that all the | you from your allegiance, I would ask you to’ Paris, 1819.* 

respect and attention which I had directed to be || partake of my meal.” er ; in ws 
shown to this gentleman might not have been _ Of the illustrious names that adorned the 17th 
paid him, [ immediately went to his apartment, | not fear being seduced, would willingly accept jand 18th ry few have obtained . higher 
and found him so ill, that he had thrown himself | your invitation; for I have taken nothing since celebrity than Godfrid William Leibnitz. Amidst 
won his bed without having strength to undress | yesterday morning at eleven o'clock.” a wide field of promment figures, he rose in bold 





“And I, Madam,” was my answer, “ did I 


himself. I offered to act as his valet-de-chambre, ** What!’ she exclaimed, “did you not dine relicf. His master mind grappled with every sub- 
but as there was yet neither chair nor table in | yesterday ?” . ject within the circle of the sciences : and,in the 
his room, and he conld not stand, this was by no “ No more than your Royal Highness did.” various departments of mathematics, physies, ju- 
means an easy office. I therefore called a gend- |; «Then I should be wrong to be angry with risprudence, history and antiquities, he struck 


arme to my assistance, and we succeeded in put- | you:” she said, ‘we are now quits. Apropos,” — sparks and scattered lights, and thought and 
ting hin into bed. When this was done, | inform- | she continued, “if I am in prison, I hope I am“ rote as acutely and profoundly, cok iM a given 
edhin that the Duchess had just sent a messenger || not to be prevented from seeing my friends, and single branch had been the exclusive object of 
forme, and that we should probably have some || that M. Guibourg may be allowed to dine with me.” his investigation. | In mathematics, he contended 
altercation in consequence of his being separated ‘¢T see no objection to it,” I replied, ‘* and the lor supremacy with Newton; in metaphysics he 
from her. He requested me to tranquillize her) less so, because it is probably the last time he ranged without a rival ; and had the honour of 
with respect to his illness, and to tell her that he | will have that honour.” establishing a school of philosophy, where his sys- 
felt it to be only a momentary weakness. To) Whether she did not hear these words, or tem was received as law, where great men ea- 
avert as much as possible the storm I was to en- || whether she paid no attention to them, I do not rolled themselves his disciples, and undertook « 
counter, he advised me to dwell a greatdeal upon know, but she made no reply; and as we had develope, expound and enforce his doctrines. 
his being very much pleased with his ipartment. | reached the dining room, she seated herself at His authority, says Reid, is still so great in 

I immediately proceeded to the apartment of | the table. T remained standing near her, many parts of Germany, that they are considered 


the Duchess. The moment she saw mie she “ Apropos, General,” she said, “ may I be al- as 1 a and A ming Coa we dis- 
mK * se anything. ssays, li. 
bounded rather than walked towards me. lowed to receive the public journals ?” 3 ape es .: 2 a “i , Je hi 
* 9 . . . ° +4 a } 28 2 , - 
“Ah, ah! Sir,” she said, in a voice of great “T have no objection, Madam,” I reptied, went Naf eh = A cotati yt 


anger; “ah! it is thus you begin; it is thus you | “ provided your Royal Highness will state those philosophy. Neither would his character of phi- 
keep your promises ; this is of good augury for you wish to read.” losopher ee much v favour of his theo- 
the future ; this is dreadful.” “Let me see. In the first place the Echo, logy. We are very shy, we confess of philosophic 

“What is the matter, Madam?” I asked. the Constitutionnel and the Quotidienne.” theologians, and particularly suspicious of the 


} ’ 4 E . 4 |F “ € 7 ; ‘ 8 s. 
“The matter is, that you promised not to “ The Constitutionnel, Madam! do you read pie eps a Las sigs tron ned 
, } . ” 8 us oug ) 4 > case, S 
ake cl galing, Sempra: ene fae ” has Seen denominated the handmaid of divinity, 
you have already begun by placing Menars in || “Why not? — , , , 


another building.” || Are you ready to abjure your politics as) and, if it knew own province, it ought really 

“Madam, you are mistaken,” I said; M. de || Henry IV. did his religion, and say, ‘ Paris is || rv be ~_ It ought to be as conversant in the 
Menars is in the tower it is true ; but the tower || well worth a charter? ” j deficiencies, as it affects to be in the capabilities, 
belongs to the corps-de-logis inhabited by your. | of reason ; it ought to feel its own wants, as well 


“Think you that the contents of that paper | : : . - 
Royal Highness.” | could convert me 2” || as Its own powers 5 it ought to have formed a just 
“True ; but to get at it, we must descend our!“ The paper is certainly very powerful in ar- || Stmate of its own duties, and the precise ob- 
own staircase, and ascend another.” 'gument, and capable of leading to profound con- te ot m legitimate pe eT ; ber eat 
“Your Royal Highness is again mistaken,” I | viction.” hngrqeert Gedo oot sg een. we wees ay or 
returned. ‘You may proceed to the apartment|| “No matter; I will run the risk. I should || ty, it ought to sit down as the reputable porter o 
of M. de Menars by descending to the first floor, || like also the Courrier Francais.” the gate, and not presume to propound oracles 
and following the line of apartments.” | ©The Courrier! really your Royal Highness within the precincts of the sanctuary. Yet, from 
“Tf this be the case, come with me then, Sir; || does not reflect ; you will become a Jacobin.” causes, which we can explain, more easily than 
will go and see poor Menars this instant.” || “Here me, General :—the fact is, I love all || CX°US® this is precisely what it has rw 
saying, she took my arm, and attempted to || that is frank and honourable, and the Courrier is || Philosophy has run riot in the _ ~ a It 
tag me towards the door. I stopped her— | frank and honourable. I wish to have, besides, || "8 *Pproached the Deity in tumult, rather than 
“Does your Royal Highness forget,” I said, || L’Ami de la Charte.” submission ; it has avowed a general dissatisfac- 
“that you are under arrest ?” y “Oh! really ” tion with his supernatural and moral administra- 
“Ah! that is true,” said she, sighing: “I «This last, General, is from another motive,” || 0": and believing itself much more competent 
thought myself still in a palace, but I am in a|| she said, in a tone of deep sadness. “Jn it 1 || * Although this work has been in print above ten 
prison. At all events, General, I hope I am not || am always called Caroline ; it is the name of my || °°" it has been a — ag ay) res cay A 
bidden to send and inquire how he is ?” childhood, and I regret it, because that which y certain references made in the Vindication o 




















“I am come to tell your Royal Highness how || has been conferred upon me in my womanhood __—— work, by the Right Rev. Br. Proves, 
he is, for I have just left him.” > ‘has never brought me good fortune.” Bishop of Strasburg, translated by the Rev. F. 
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than the Almighty to decide what is most suita- 
ble to the “ wants of the age” and the “ increasing 
intelligence of the times,” it thrusts its “‘ new 
constitution” on the Governor of the universe, as 
the only code, under which he is to count on the 
future allegiance of his creatures. But we must 
not meddle with the politics of Philosophism, lest 
we embroil ourselves with some ‘“ Provisional 
government,” that has just volunteered, ad inte- 
rim, to take the world on its shoulders. 

In sober seriousness we say it, that reason has 
too often overbalanced her own step. Her lamp 
has gone out in the mists of her own raising: 
she herself has naturally missed her way, and 
then, as naturally, has bewildered her followers. 
From the influence of pride, to which she is so 
accessible, and from her habits of investigating, 
weighing, and analyzing natural truths, she is 
for applying this process to truths of a super- 
natural order,—and thus, admitting only what 
she thinks she can demonstrate, she ends by re- 


jecting truths, which are only too solid to be sub- | 
We speak not of) 


jected to her feeble alembic. 
a sound, well regulated Philosophy, but of Phi- 
losophy run mad, when we assert, that it has 
always proved the deadliest foe to Religion ; and | 
that the numerous contradictory heresies, which, | 
in the successive periods of her history, have dis- 
turbed and debauched the Catholic church, are | 


THE JESUIT. 


| Cum bene, nihil melius, cum male, nihil pejus.— 
|The result of this extensive reading he declares 
to be, a stronger confirmation of his belief!— 





\| 
1} 


ing exactly how we entered it. 


mality of an introduction. 


been familiar to the public. But important 
gleanings were known to remain, which would 


| lectors. 


under the title: “Commercii Epistolici Leib- 





mina.”’t 


| 


| 


|“ Car rien ne m’a rassure et confirme davantage | and of provoking a translation® of it, fy 
dans mes premiers sentimens, que de voir, que! benefit of our many well-meani 
ces hommes, en reputation d’etre si redoutables, | guided countrymen. 

non seulement n’ avoient pu m ’ebranler, mais | 
_n’ avoient servi qu’ ame faire voir plas a fond M. Murr, that there is no possible ground 
la verite.”* (p. 422.) But we have, somehow, | question the authenticity of the piece, 
got to the farther end of the book, without know-| where a man, like Leibnitz, has scatte 
It may be as) ink by the pail, and has covered 
well to go back, if it be only to procure the for- | but acres ef paper, the identity of 


reward, it was presumed, the industry of col-|| and the document itself alluded to, in a |e 






Vou. y, 


|pearance, as Baron Starck attributed 
ticipation ; and we shall be 


/means of extending a knowled 


eae 
glad to a 
ge of the Work 
T the 
ng, but Mis. 


Our readers, we presume, will agree With 
to 
For, 
red his 
» hot reams, 
hand-writiy 
| becomes a matter of demonstration, Obviow 


The leading works of Leibnitz have long) reasons may, indeed, be assigned, why Leib. 


nitz would not choose to affix his name ty the 
document ; and these reasons seem insinuated 


, 


ter, 


These treasures were locked up in which he wrote to the Landgrave Ernes of 
the royal library of Hanover: and from this | Hesse Rheinfields, and which was copied and 
source, in 1805, M. Feder, the learned libra- sent to Mr. Emery from the Royal Library at 
rian, published a volume of inedited letters, | Hanover. , 


“TL assure your Serene Highness, that those 


nitziani, typis nondum vulgati, selecta speci- | philosophical doubts, of which I spoke in yy 
The Abbe L’Emery, formerly supe- | last letter, do not affect the mysteries of (| 


iTS. 


rior of St. Sulpice, had previously incorporated | tianity,—to wit, the Trinity, Incarnation, By. 
much inedited matter into his Pensees de Leib-  charist, and the Resurrection of the body, I 


nitz sur la Religion, [ Eglise ct la morale,t the conceive these things possible : 


re 


|first edition of which appeared in 1772, 


second in 18038. 


and, since God 


the has revealed them, I hold them to be true, ] 
On occasion of his researches | intend, some day, to draw up an argument (con. 


mainly traceable to those, who, professing them- || directed to this particular point, the Abbe be- | poser un ecrit) on certain points, controverted 


selves to be wise, have become fools; and that, at) came acquainted with the existence, in the | between C 


' 


atholics and Protestants : and jt will 


no period, more than the present, does it behove || above-named library, of a most important | give me infinite pleasure, if it receive the appro- 
the guardians of the church to inculcate the rea-|| manuscript, in which Leibnitz had traced an | bation of the judicious and the moderate. But i 
sonableness and the security of divine faith, and) entire series of controversy, and recorded a | must not, on any account, be known, that it is 


to warn the rising generation, in the language of | 


deliberate opinion on each point. 


He suc- || composed by one, not of the Catholic communion, 


St. Paul, to beware, lest any man impose on them | ceeded in obtaining a government order to || This single circumstance would cast suspicio 
by Philosophy, and vain deceit : according to the || have the manuscript transmitted to Paris, and, | upon the whole. 


*,* . . - | . . : . . | 
tradition of men, according to the rudiments of the|\under his inspection, it was translated into || 
Death, || Professor of Divinity at Leipsic, I stated my 


world, and not according to Christ.—Coloss. ii. 8. | 


| French and prepared for publication. 


“In the letter, which T wrote to M. Alberti, 


To the self infatuation of Philosophism, Leib-|| however, prevented the execution of his pro- || deliberate opinion, that if a remedy could be 
. . . lie . . o* . . . * ¢ . 
nitz, however, was a splendid exception, Ile || ject, and it was left to his friends to publish || provided for the present evils, which afflict the 


did not run the dialectician into the Theologian : | 
and though he applied his acute mind to the in-| 


ithe work in the form in which it now lies 
| before us. 


The late M. De Murr, a learned || 


Church 


| , by acknowledging the supremacy of 


the Pope, we should be wrong not to acknov- 


, ‘ t | ° . | . 
vestigation both of natural and supernatural || Protestant, a most voluminous writer, and the || ledge it. 


truths, he had the good sense to discriminate | 
their exact boundaries, and the honesty to pursue | 
the distinct line of enquiry, which the two sys- | 
tems respectively demand. He found scope | 
enough for his vigorous intellect within the legiti- | 
mate boundaries of reason, and, so far from think- | 
ing it necessary to anatomize the mysterious doc- | 
trines of Christianity, he thought he had suffi- | 
ciently justified his belief, when he had vindicated | 
the authority, on which it purported to rest.— | 
And this, we contend, is the only sensible way, 


1} 


editor of a celebrated literary journal published 
_at Nuremburg, 
‘one, which would produce a greater sensation 
than any of the other writings of Leibnitz. In it, 
the author so zealously defends the Catholic 


religion, even on points most warmly contested | 


‘between Catholics and Protestants, that we 


| 


calls it “a singular work, and | 


| The chief objections, that can be brought 
against Rome, attach rather to the practices of 
the people, than to the doctrines of the church: 


| 


| and these practices once publicly disavowed — 


} 


should have great difficulty in believing it to be | 


the genuine production of Leibnitz, if his hand- 
writing were not so perfectly recognizable from 
ithe thousand records he has left behind him.— 


} 


the objections will naturally fall. 

“On the point of doctrines,—the principal 
difficulty, it appears to me, turns on Transub- 
stantiation, Upon the subject of the real-pre- 
sence, I have worked out certain demonstra- 
tions, founded on mathematical reasouings, and 
on the nature of motion, which give me, I will 


: 7 ; } Se : ye | “— P 
in which reason can be employed. Religion is|| A noble simplicity pervades the work,—no | own, very great satisfaction. [I should be glad 
‘asperity, no exaggerated language, but through- to know, whether my mode of explanation 


an affair between God and his creatures. It will 
consequently, deal in matters relating to both. 
That part of religion, which treats of moral 
duties and the communicable and intelligible at- 
tributes of God, are rational themes of enquiry— 
but much of that which unfolds his secret deal- 
ings, and all that, which refers to his divine es- 
sence, and his personal connexion with our hu- 
man nature, form subjects of a distinct order, and 
are, necessarily, above the comprehension of rea- 
son. ‘Therefore, on all such points, reason can | 
only enquire what has been revealed. Here is a 





| out, the 
moderation.” 


| 
} 


author displays great sagacity and 
(Quoted in the Preface.) 


would be admitted by the Church of Rome. 
“The visible Catholic church is infallible in 


Of the existence of this work the Baron de all points of belief necessary for salvation, by 
|| Starek was aware, as he thus alludes to it in| the special assistance of the Holy Spirit, which 


ihis “ Entretins Philosophiques,”§ (p. 272.)— was promised her.”—British Catholic Magaziw. 


'“T might refer you to an authority more 


/modern and more important, and which would | 
‘surprise you the more, as it is supplied by a | 
Protestant, a philosopher, and a man of the | 
It is that of the cele- | 


Doubtless, you are aware, | and candid Englishman may be, when reading 


|highest literary merits. 
i brated Leibnitz. 


(To be continued. ) 





[From Andrews’ Orthodox Journal.] 


Sir—What the sentiments of an unprejudiced 


questiv facti—a matter of fact. It cannot pry || that not only did this great philosopher defend | the historic annals of Britain, he seriously reflects 


into the essence of God. 
the essential properties of matter. It has no data 
by which to try the first principles of these truths, 
and is, therefore, no competent judge of the ques- 
tio juris—matter of right. ‘The utmost it can do, 
is to institute certain preliminary proceedings, by 
which to ascertain that the mysterious truths in- 
volve no contradiction, and are not actually touch- 
ed by the objections of adversaries. It is here, 
we think, that Leibnitz applied his philosophy to 
advantage. He fearlessly walked through the 
camp of the Philistines, and studied all their 
strength and their weakness. In an inedited 
letter to Arnaud, which is published in the 
Appendix to the work before us, he assures 
him, that he had read every infidel writer, from 
Celsus to Vanini, without having found the least 
reason to repent of his curiosity; that he had) 
carefully weighed all that had been written by 
the most celebrated Free-thinkers in religion ; 
that he had condescended to study the subtleties 
of the Socinians, a class of persons, than whom, 
he says, ‘‘ when they reason well, none reason bet- 
ter, but when they reason ill, none reason worse.” 





It knows little even of || the dogma of the Blessed Trinity against the | upon her past and present condition, it is impos 


‘Socinian Wissowatius, but went on to de- | sible for me to say; but judging from my own 
'monstrate that the doctrine was in perfect ac- || feelings, (although not an Englishman) on such 
| cordance with sound philosophy. But he did | perusal and reflection, I am inclined to suppose, 
not stop here. In certain manuscripts, which | that his meditations cannot be of a very enviable 


‘he left behind him, and which are preserved in 


nature; for if the least spark of patriotism burns 


‘the Royal Library of Hanover, be undertakes within his breast, his mind must be occupied with 
‘the defence also of the Catholic church, and | contending emotions of sorrow, disgust and deep 


i throws out his stren 


that this work is not given to the public.” 


gth, particularly on those | humiliation, at the fallen and degraded condition 
points, on which the Protestant church attempts of his country ; whilst a feeling of virtuous indig- 
to justify her separation. It isa great pity, mation must arise against the wretched authors o! 


‘the system which has reduced her to the miser® 


| Through the laudable zeal of Mr. Emery, | ble situation in which she is now placed. There 
‘the desideratum is now supplied. We attach | was atime when England was free and happy. 


: 
jthe same 
* Nothing has more confirmed me in my opinions, | 








it 


importance to the work, ‘on its ap- | when she was the terror of her enemies, the glory 


of her friends, the mistress of the seas and a pat 


han to observe, that these men, suppoved to be so | tern to every other nation ; when her sons wert 
| formidable, not only have been ynable to weaken my || noble, generous and brave, and her daughters 


conviction, but have merely contributed to unable me | were virtuous as beautiful ;, when, possessing peace 


to acquire a more thorough insight into the truth. 

+ Sclect specimens of the epistolatory commerce | 
of Leibnitz, hitherto unpublished. 

t Leibnitz’s Thoughts on Religion, the Church, 
and Ethics. 

§ Philosophical Entertainments, 


{| 


|and plenty, the busy hum of” industry was heard, 


| * If this article should meet the eye of the elegant 

| and learned Translator of “ Bossuet’s Exposition, 
he might, perhaps, be disposed once more to lay 
publi¢ under obligation to him, 
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ST 
the cheerful smile of content was visibJe||try, in the hope that, although but feebly drawn ! 
{yroughout the whole island. by an humble and talentless hand, it may perhaps | 
But, alas! those scenes of joy have long since have the effect of awakening them to a sense of 
away—the sun of England's glory has for their duty. Let the Catholics of England re- 
ever set ;—She has indeed “ fallen from her high | member, that were they to use even a tithe of the 
ane _—where.once was heard the voice of ado- | exertion manifested by the many mongrel sects of 
vation and praise, the Almighty is now outraged religionists, they would, professing as they do the 
py the senseless ravings of the fanatic, or the still | principles of eternal truth and justice, soon place 
pore daring blasphemies of the wretched infidel ; | their holy religion ona very different footing to 
_-where once the afflicted were solaced, the sick that which it now occupres. 
and the aged comforted, the young trained in the | Once more expressing the earnest but humble 
ahs of virtue and piety, the stranger welcomed, | hope, that this appeal to their patriotic and reli- 
aod the wants of the poor abundantly relieved, | f!0uUs feelings will meet with a response in the 
gothing is now beheld but the cheerless work- breasts of my fellow Catholies, I remain, Mr. 
house, the stately barrack, the gloomy prison or | Editor, your obedient servant and sincere well- 
the gallows still reeking with human slaughter ; | wisher. - 
_where once all was contentment, charity, SO- || THE LAST AND TRAGIC MOMENTS OF 
prety and industry, litte now remains but starva-/|| MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
tion, murmuring, deceit, drunkenness, rapine, | The following cloquent and pathetic relation of the 
murder and along catalogue of crimes, at the | truly heroic and pious conduet of this most highly- 
pare thought of which humanity shudders :—Eng- | gifted and beautiful woman, but most unfortunate 
jishmen, once so tenacious of their liberties, are | and cruelly-treated princess, in her last moments, 
ndw so debased by long suffering, that, whilst they | 1s taken from the History of Scotland, written by 
curse the hand that afflicts them, they still fondly | the late Rev. James Carruthers, of Newabbey 
hug their chains as though habit had actually | Catholic chapel, and will be read with the deepest 
made oppression necessary to their existence. In | pity for her misfortunes, and the strongest indig- 
2 word, England, which was once so happy, so | nation at the injustice and unfeeling barbarity of 
rirtaous, has become the hot-bed of iniquity and | her enemies :— 
2 nursery for crime. Instead of being now the |‘ Mary had heard the denunciation of her death 
«envy of surrounding nations and the admiration | with a composure and religious fortitude that awed 
of the world,” she exists an object of derision and | and affected the beholders. Her servants, when 
of scorn to the rest of Europe—feared by none, | left alone with their mistress, burst into tears and 
despised by all. Is this the vision of an enthu- | sorrowful lamentations. Mary, whilst she expe- 
siast, or an over-heated imagination ?—It cannot || rienced a melancholy pleasure in their kind con- 
be so, for every day’s sad experience proves that | dolence, endeavoured to console them, saying, 
the picture is not overwrought. Oh! where then |‘ This is not atime to weep, but to rejoice. Ina 
js the man with the least pretension to the feel- | few hours you will see the end of my misfortunes. 
ings of patriotism, philanthropy or even of com-|, My enemies may now say what they please, but 
mon humanity, who would not make any sacri- || the earl of Kent has betrayed the secret, that my 
fice—who would not gladly relinquish even his || religion is the real cause of my death.’ Then 
life, were it necessary, to redeem unhappy Eng- | falling on her knees, with all her domestics round 
land from her state of bondage. But to what | her, she thanked heaven that her sufferings were 
cause can such a mighty change be traced? Is | now so near an end; and prayed that she might 
it attributable to some moral or physical defect in| be enabled to endure what still remained, with 
the organization of her people? Oh, no!—the | fortitude and resignation. 
candid, unprejudiced and honest enquirer, can | ‘* After long and fervent prayer, she supped 
trace itto but one grand source—to her aban-'| sparingly, according to her custom. She drank 
donment of the church and religion of Christ.— | to all her servants, who, in return, pledged her on 
The fact is indisputable, that England, in the || their knees, mingling tears with the wine, and 
days of her happiness, prosperity and glory, was | asking pardon for any offences they had conimit- 
Carnotic 3 but no sooner did she succeed in se- || ted in her service. She condescended, in her 
parating herself from the true christian fold, than | turn, to solicit their forgiveness, if she had ever 
the dark cloud of error, irreligion and vice, over- | spoken or acted unkindly towards them, and con- 
spread the land. When she forsook her God, her |) cluded with a few tender admonitions for their 
God deserted her, and now in proportion as she || future conduct: even then, she could not help 
ptogresses in error, so do her miseries increase in | recalling and mentioning that Naue was the au- 
atenfold degree ; and never can she again expe- | thor of her death. , a 
rience comfort or joy, until, like the penitent pro- ||“ This last and important night, she divided 
digal, she returns to the bosom of that tender pa- || into three parts. ‘The first was occupied in writ- 
rent, whom she has so long denied, abused and | ing her will, and of three letters, to her coufessor, 
persecuted. Vain are all the efforts of those her cousin the duke of Guise, and the king of 
pseudo-patriots, who imagine that their futile sys-| France. The second she gave to exercises of 
tems of reform and equality will regenerate their devotion in her closet, with her two maids, Jane 
country, whilst the main cause of her suffering | Kennedy and Elspeth Curle. She read and 
sill exists in her blasphemous and continued re- | prayed alternately. She especially read and) 
sistance to the laws of her Creator and the reli- || meditated on the passion of Christ, and en- 
gion of her Saviour. What an inducement, then | deavoured to draw from the fountains of her Sa- 
does there not exist for the true christian to bestir || viour, the imitation of the patience and fortitude 
himself in the most sacred of all causes. But, || manifested in that blessed example. The third 
unfortunately, the disciples of error and falsehood || part was allotted to repose. About four o'clock 
are ever far more indefatigable in disseminating || she went to bed; but her mind was too much 
their pernicious doctrines, than are the generality || engrossed with the awful change that was im- 
of those who profess the doctrines of salvation, in i pending, to allow slumber to close her eyelids : 
resisting the approach of the destructive torrent, || her lips were observed in constant motion, and 
or in rescuing their unfortunate fellow-creatures | her mind was absorbed in prayer. 
from its ravages. Atatime when scepticism and||  ‘‘ She arose early in the morning, dressed her- 
infidelity are making such rapid progress, that no | self in a mourning habit appropriate to the rank 
part of Europe (oppressed Catholic Ireland ex-|| of a queen-dowager, but with an elegance and | 
cepted) seems wholly to have escaped the baneful || splendour which she had long laid aside, except 
effects of the general infection ; is it not lamen- | upon a few festival dvys. Her head-dress was of | 
lably disgraceful, that the Catholics are the only | fine lawn, edged with bone lace, with a veil! 
body in England who appear to be overcome by a || thrown back and reaching to the ground. A) 
slothful apathy, that, whilst their principles aré || pomander chain, with a cross of gold, was sus-| 
constantly attacked and misrepresented through || pended from her neck ; her beads hung at her 











, 


every channel, from the ponderous folio down to || girdle. Her domesties assembled around her: | 


the half-penny tract, they have not public spirit | she read to them her will, distributed among 
enough to support a single publication, in such a | them her clothes and money, and bade them) 


manner as to obtain for it a sufficient circulation || adieu, kissing the women, and giving her hand | 


confounded her enemies. At eight o'clock, An- 

drews the sheriff, and his officers, entered the 

oratory. Mary arose; and taking the crucifix 

from the altar in her right hand, and holding her 

prayer-book in her left, to her servants, who were 

forbidden to follow, the queen gave her blessing : 

they received it on their knees, kissing her hands 

or her mantle: while she descended the stair- 

case, the burst of their wailings resounded through 

the sorrowful hall. At the foot of the stair, the 

two earls, accompanied by several gentlemen, 
received her: and there Melvil, the steward of 
her household, threw himself on his knees, wring- 
ing his hands, and melting in tears, bewailed her 
condition, and his own unhappy fate, who was to 
carry the account to Scotland of the lamentable 
death of his good and oracious queen and mis- 
tress, Mary thus consoled him: ** Good Melvil, 
cease to lament: thou hast rather cause to re- 
joice than mourn ; thou shalt this day see Mary 
Stuart delivered from all her troubles. Know 
that this world is but vanity, subject to more sor- 
row than an ocean of tears can bewail. But I 
pray thee report, that I die a true woman to my 
religion, to Scotland and to France. May God 
forgive them, who have long thirsted for my 
blood, as the hart doth for the brooks of water.— 
© God, thou art the author of truth, and truth 
itself: ‘Thou knowest the inward chambers of 
ny thoughts, and that I always wished the union 
of England and Scotland! Commend me to my 
son, and tell him that I have done nothing pre- 
judicial to the dignity and independence of his 
crown, or favourable to the pretended superiority 
of our enemies.” Then, bursting into tears, she 
said, ‘ Good Melvil, farewell! and pray for thy 
mistress and queen ! 

“ Mary made her last request that her ser- 
vants might be present at her death. The earl 
of Kent objected, that they would be a great 
annoyance’ by their lamentations, and might 
perhaps use superstitious fooleries, such as dip- 
ping their handkerchiefs in her grace’s blood. 
‘My Lords,’ said Mary, ‘I will give my word 
that none of their actions shall be blameable.— 
Certainly your mistress being a maiden queen, 
will grant that, for sake of our sex, I may have 
some of my women about me at my death.— 
| You might, I think, grant me a greater cour- 
tesy, were Tof lesser rank than a queen of 
Scotland’ Receiving no answer, she ex- 
claimed, with some vehemence, ‘Am I not 
cousin to your queen, a descendant of the 
blood-roy al of Henry VII. a dowager of France, 
and the anointed queen of Scotland.’ The 
earl of Shrewsbury here interposed ; and it 
was agreed, that two of her women, and four 
of her men-servants should be admitted. She 
selected her steward, physician, apothecary, 
and surgeon, with her maids, Kennedy and 
Curle. ‘ 

“A seaffold had been erected in the same 
hall where Mary’s mock trial was held; it was 
raised a little above the floor, covered with black 
serge, and surrounded with alow railing. The 
dismal processicn now proceeded. It was led 
hy the sheriff and his officers: next followed 
/Paulet and Drury, with the earls Shrew sbury 
and Kent; and lastly came the illustrious vie- 
‘tim queen, with Melvil bearing her train. Her 
step was firm, and her countenance serene.— 
She beheld the appalling apparatus, and bore 
the gaze of the numerous spectators, without 
shrinking. The lustre of her beauty was yet 
idazzling, and she advanced with that air of 
grace and majesty that she displayed in the 
‘hall of her fathers, in the days of other years. 
| She, with a composed aspect, turned her eye to 
| the block, the axe and‘ the executioners; but 
| the spectators were dissolved in tears. To aid 
| her as she mounted the scaffold, Paulet offered 
his arm: ‘I thank you, Sir,’ said Mary ; ‘it is 
ithe last: trouble I shall give you, and the most 
| acceptable service you lave ever rendered me.’ 

“The queen seated herself on a stool which 
was prepared for her. On her right, stood the 
‘two earls; on the left, the sheriff and Beal, the 
‘clerk of the council; in front, the executioner 


amongst their deluded fellow-countrymen, so as to || to kiss to the men. Weeping, they followed her '|from the Tower, in a suit of black velvet, with 


counteract the pernicious poison which they are || into her oratory, where she placed herself on the 
ever imbibing. Actuated by those considerations || front of the altar: they knelt down and prayed 
and feelings, I have ventured to place before my || behind her. There she received that strength 
Catholic brethren a picture of this unhappy coun- || and. consolation from the mercy of her God, that 





his assistant also in black. Beal read the war- 
rant for execution ; to which the queen listened 
carelessly, and as occupied with other thoughts ; 
she then, in an audible voice, addressed the as- 
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sembly. She would have them recollect, she 
said, that she was a rege princess, nowise 
subject to the parliament of England, but drag- 
ged to this scaffold to suffer by injustice and 
violence. She, however, thanked God that he 
had given her this‘opportunity of publicly pro- 
fessing her religion, and of declaring, as she 
had often before declared, that she had never 
imagined, compassed nor consented to the death 
of the English queen, nor ever sought the least 
harm to her person; that, after her death, many 
things then buried in darkness, would come to 
light. But she forgave from her heart all her 
enemies, nor should her tongue utter that which 
might turn to their prejudice. Here she was 
interrupted by Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peterbo- 
rough, who took his station opposite ¢o her, 
without the rails; and, whatever his motives 
might be, his behaviour was indecent and coarse 
in the highest degree, and tended only to insult 
the feelings of the unfortunate sufferer, and, in- 
deed,.insulted the religion which he professed 
and the sovereign whom he flattered. He told 
her, that his mistress, though compelled to exe- 
cute justice on her body, was careful of the wel- 
fare of her soul, and had sent him to bring her | 
to the true fold of Christ, out of the communion | 
of that church, in which, if she remained, she | 
must be punished with everlasting fire. Twice | 
she interrupted him with great gentleness, yet | 
he pertinaciously continued. Then, raising her | 
voice, she, with a more resolute tone, desired | 
him to withhold his exhortations and menaces. | 
* I was baptized,’ said she, ‘ and educated in the | 
Roman Catholic religion ; I have experienced | 
its comforts during my life, in the trying sea- | 
sons of sickness, calamity and sorrow; and I 
am resolved to die in it.’ The earl of Shrews- | 
bury ordered the dean to desist, and to content 
himself with praying for her conversion. His | 
prayer was the echo of his sermon; but Mary, | 
falling on her knees, employed herself in other | 
devotions. She repeated audibly long passages | 
from the psalms, in the Latin tongue. She 
prayed in English for Christ’s afflicted church, | 
for her son James, and for queen Elizabeth.— | 
She declared she hoped for mercy only through | 
the death of Christ, before whose image she 
now willingly shed her blood ; and, holding up | 
the crucifix, she exclaimed, ‘ As thy arms, O God, 
were stretched out upon the cross, so receive | 
me into the arms of thy mercy, and forgive me | 
my sins.’ ‘Madam,’ said the earl of Kent, 
‘you had better leave such popish trumperies, 
and bear him in your heart.’ She replied, ¢ It | 
were difficult to hold in my hand the represen- | 
tation of his sufferings, and not to bear him at 
the same time in my heart.’ 

“ When her maids, bathed in tears, began to | 
disrobe their mistress, the executioners, fearing | 
to lose their usual perquisites, hastily inter-| 
fered ; the queen gently checked them, but in- | 
stantly submitted, saying, with a smile, that she | 
had not been accustomed to undress before so | 
many spectators, nor to be served by such! 
valets. Her servants, in this eventful moment, | 
were unable to suppress their feelings; but | 
Mary, putting her finger to her lips, enjoined | 
silence, gave them her blessing, and solicited | 
their prayers. She then seated herself again ; | 
Kennedy, taking a handkerchief edged with 
gold, pinned it over her eyes. With calm, but 
undaunted fortitude, she laid her neck on the 
block, kneeling, and repeating with a firm voice, 
* Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.’ 
The hardest hearts relented, every bosom sob- 
bed, every eye ran with tears. Even the heads- 
man was disconcerted ; he trembled, missed his 
aim, and inflicted a deep wound in the lower 
part of the skull. The queen remained motion- 
less ; the third stroke only severed her head 
from the hody, which, falling out of its attire, 
discovered a premature hoariness, the effect of 
accumulated cares and sorrows. When the 
executioner held it, the muscles of that beauti- 
ful face were so convulsed, that its once en- 
chanting features could not be recognized. He 
cried, as usual, ‘God save queen Elizabeth ! 
* So perish all her enemies !’ subjoined the dean; 
‘So perish all the enemies of the gospel !’ loudly 
exclaimed the puritanical earl of Kent. Nota 
murmur of response was heard: sorrow had 
sealed every lip: every heart vibrated with sen- 
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|men hastened to protect her dead body from 
|idle curiosity, and hoped to have the mournful 
solace of laying it out in decent funeral attire, 
but they were deprived of that melancholy 
pleasure, and chased from the hall with indig- 
nity. 

| Burgogne, her physician, begged leave to 
||take out her heart, and carry it with him to 


} 
| 


} 


timents of admiration, pity and wo. Her wo- 





|| by the rude hands of the executioners, into an 
|| adjoining apartment, and covered with a coarse 
cloth, torn from an old billiard table. The 
block, the cushion, the scaffold, and the gar- 
||ments which were stained with her blood, were 
consumed with fire. The body, after being 
embalmed, was enclosed in a leaden coffin, and 
kept in the same room for six months, and 
afterwards, by Elizabeth’s orders, interred with 
royal pomp in the abbey church of Peter- 
borough. Twenty-five years after, her son 


France, but his entreaty was refused with an- | 
| ger and disdain. Her remains were carried, | 








England.” 


mented and admired princess, (to perpetuate 
whose memory the skill of the engraver is yet 
employed and exhibited at the print shops) 
drawn by the same vivid pen.—Jbid. 


[From Bell's New Weekly Messenger, March 9.] 


our readers an item of “Cobbett;’ we prefer doin 


for Orpuam, which will, of course, be anxiously 


be a brief remark, that al] the Rail-Road projects are 
“ unnatural efforts, arising out of the resources of the 


and attribute them all, in the first instance, to that of 
which the contemplation has so often made the in- 
forming spirit of Bolt-Court ‘like mad’ “Heppexa- 


FATE OF THE CHURCH. 


“This church is manifestly on her last legs. 
She is, this very year, TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIGHTY-sIX YEARS OLD! A good round age.— 
She was createp by act of Parliament, span 
new, in the year 1548, in the 2d year of the 
reign of the Protestant saint, King Enwarp 
the Sixth. The act states, that the Common 
Prayer-nook was made with the ‘aid of the 
Hoty Guost ;’ but the same Parliament that 
enacted it, repealed it, when the Royal Pro- 
testant saint died. Repealed! Repeal that 
which had been made ‘ by the aid of the Holy 
Ghost!" Hold your tongue, reader; we are 
not to pretend to understand high matters like 
this. However, it was in about five years re- 
enacted ; and it has continued to this day ; how 
many days longer it will continue, I do not pre- 
tend to say! That the old Dame is going the 
way of all flesh, must be evident to every one ; 
and all good men must desire that she should 
go in a proper manner ; that justice should take 


caused her bones to be transferred to West- 
minster, and deposited among the kings of 


Such was the melancholy fate of the beauti- | 
ful, the amiable, the accomplished Mary Stuart, | 
. - | 4 . .  F ) 4 AM. 9 
in the 45th year of her age. Ina future num- | Wa. Consett, M. P. ror Oxpuam. Now as 


ber, we will give the character of this still la- | 


| 


j 
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country having been drawn unnaturally together into || 
great heaps." We differ from Mr. Corserr in this ; | 


suon.”} | 
| 


| 
| 
} 
} 





place: and that the thing should be errecrv- | 
ALLY Done. In order that such may be the. 
result, the people at large must clearly under- | 
stand all about this church ; her use, her pro- | 
gress, her present state, what she does to the | 
people, and why it is that they anticipate her | 
fall with pleasure. There is a a confusion of 
nations, on the subject; and, unless that con- 
fusion can be removed, we shall only blunder 
along from error to error; and from one act 
of injustice to another. Now, to avoid this, we 
ought to have the complete history of this 
church, and of all those of its doing, which have 
brought it into its present state, and prepared 
it for its approaching fall. The history of the 
‘ Protestant Reformation’ did good service: it 
pulled the mask off that tyrannical and bloody 
set of proceedings out of which this church 














arose, and it took a hasty view of her progress 








for some time ; but that view was Too Hasty 
to leave much impression on the mind of th. 
reader ; and it was, besides, defective as to the 
conduct of this church, especially relatiye to 
that conduct in these latter times. That history 
vindicated our forefathers, and the religion 
which they followed ; it is complete as to that 
point. But, there was wanting an adiditiyy 
bringing down the history of this church to the 
present time; showing how it has workea 
along, keeping to itself all the wealth of the Cy, 
tholic church, taking a great deal more thay 
| that church took, and, in short, becoming, at 
last, what we now behold it, a bloated mass thay 
the people will no longer endure. 1 will poy 
make that addition to my history, and wil pub. 
lish it under the following title :— 





Tue Fare or THE Cuurcn ; BEING A Sequy, 
To THE History or THE Protestant Repog. 
MATION, Showing how this church rose, by wha 
means it has been sustained, and also the 
causes of its approaching fall: with references 
to all the acts of Parliament relating to the 
eburch, and particularly all those that relate ty 
Tirnes, whether clerical or lay, and also to 
those which relate to the Anpey Lanns.—py 





to the manner of doing this. It may be done jn 
about EIGHT OR TEN SHEETS Of print, or (iy 





| duodecimo) about 200 pages. It m‘ght, and it 


| may be inserted in ten or fifteen Recisrers: 
but, this would not answer all the purposes, 
‘nor half the purposes, that I have in view— 
/Ten Registers would cost an artisan or a la. 
_bourer TWELVE SHILLINGS, and that would not 


[We are in the predicament, this week, either of do. Besides, I want the matter to be in a little 
subjecting ourselves to a visitation of EIGHTEEN- || snug volume, that people may have it to read 
pence for the Commissioners of Stamps, or of giving | 


}again and again. Therefore, I will, life and 


1oIng || health permitting, have it ready to publish jn 
the former, and accordingly proceed to advertise a || p ° bebe 


new work from the eternal pen of the Hon. Member || 


two weeks after Easter ; that is, by the rirruop 
Apri; or, at the latest, by the first of May.— 


| 


looked for by his “ black boys,” the Hampshire Par- || This will be the Cuurcn Rerorm Manuva: 
sons, and by the Divine World in general. All the || here will be a reference to all the Acts of Par. 
rest of yesterday's ReeisTER is quotation! unless it || liament, which, from time to time, have been 


procured to be passed for the purpose of up- 
‘holding this church. It will be a real Srqvet 
to the History of the ‘ Prorestant Reronms- 
TION ;’ and, without it, that famous work will 
not be complete: Vanity for a man to call 
his own work famous! No: not when it has 
been translated into all modern languages ; not 
when hundreds of thousands of copies of it have 
been sold in England and Ireland and Scot- 
land ; not when two stereotype editions have 
been printed in the United States of America, 
| where, and in South America, the Americans 


\say, a million of copies have been sold. It is 





|| not vanity, but truth necessary to be stated, for 


me to call this work famous. ‘There are two 
English editions of the ‘ Protestant Reforma- 
tion ;’ one in LARGE ocTAvo, and the other in 
puopecimo. I shall print some of the Sequel 
to suit both; so that all those that have the 
book, may complete it at a trifling expense, and 
may be prepared at all points to give an 
opinion upon matters that must now become 
subjects of general conversation and discussion. 
This church has gone on creeping over us by 
slow and imperceptible degrees. We feel the 
effects of its monstrous powers: but we do not 
know how it came to be possessed of those 
| powers; and it is to the origin of them that we 
|must now look. And then, as to the present 
| state of the church, we have nothing in any 
manageable shape. 1 will bring all the informa- 
tion into a small compass, and dispose of it at 
a small price; so that every man may know 
if he chooses, every thing necessary to be known 
as to this important national concern, 1! 
volving, or affecting, in one way or another, 
not less than a third part of the whole of the 
real property of the kingdom. When I wrote 
the History of the ‘ Prorestant RerormaTi0N, 
I was sure that it would produce a great change 
as to THE cHURCH. It has produced great 
changes, indeed! But, far greater are now to 
be produced ; and, that we may proceed upon 
solid grounds and act justly; we must have the 
history of the conduct and effects of the church 
down to this our own day ; and this history I 
now mean to give.” 
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“We acknowledge to have received the sum 
of $31 50 from the Collector in Cambridge, 
Mass. towards the erection of the new Catholic 
church in. Pond Street. 





ence aE a 


‘and in default of his coming forward and prov- 
\ing his assertion, or otherwise retracting it, we 
defy the Editor of the Recorder to show how the 
|Home Missionary, from whom he derives his in- 
‘formation, can be worthy, not of entire confi- 
dence, but of any confidence whatever. 

| Now for another of the ridiculous falsehoods, 
| 





The new Catholic church, erected in New 
Haven, Connecticut, will be consecrated on 
Ascension-day, (the 8th of May.) 





We are happy to announce that the new Ca- 
tholic church, in Pond street, is commenced— 
avd that the following gentlemen have been 
appointed a Building-Committee for its super- 
jntendance : 

Lawrence Nichols, 

John M’Namara, 

John Dee, James King, 

Captain Cazneau, Nathaniel Espretza. 


William Dyer, 
Thomas Murphy, 


The following extract we take from the Re- 
order of the 19th inst. 
it is taken is prefaced thus: 


The article from which 


Carnoiic Seminaries in Mtssourt.—The follow- 
ing is from a correspondent of the Home Missionary 
in Missouri, whose statements are worthy of entire 
confidence. Surely it is time for Protestants to pon- 
der these things in their hearts, and awake to the spi- 
ritual interests of the great West. 

Iu Perry county, Missouri, is the Catholic semina- 


ry, or rather cluster of seminaries, ealled “ St. Mary’s.”' | 
The whole consists of a collegiate department, a de- | 
partment for those who enter the priesthood, and a| 


convent about one fourth of a mile from the other 
buildings. 
inthe seminary about 20; and in the convent and fe- 
male school, 30 or 35. They have a library of per- 


haps 10,000 volumes, and a large stone church going | 
up. Catholicism is certainly taking deep and exten- | 


sive root in that part of the State. 
tains about 3000 inhabitants, about half of whom are 
Catholics. ! 

They are starting another establishment a few miles 
from Perryville. Wherever they find an orphan girl 
about the country, they take her up and educate her; 
and generally, her adherence to them may be con- 
sidered sure. A lady told me with tears, of the con- 
version of one sister to the Catholic faith, as the re- 
sult of having been sent to the convent, while two 
others had received such a bias that way, that she now 
trembles for them. 
the seminary, offer to board a Protestant female 
teacher gratuitously, for one year, provided any socic- 
ty will make up the remainder of her support, that she 
might teach a free school. 


| 
he Catholic sister said to one of the others, that | 


if she refused to come into the Mother Church, the 
blood of her soul would fall upon her own head. I 


was told, that they teach in the seminary, that ir 1s | 
RIGHT TO TELL A LIE IN ORDER TO MAKE PROSELYTES, 


Iwas told that they teach in the seminary, that 
it is right to tell a lie in order to make proselytes. 
It is thus these miserable creatures, ycleped 
Home Missionaries, send from all parts their 


In the college there are about 130 pupils ; | 


Perry county con- | 


A family in the neighbourhood of | 


endorsed by the same Calvinistic Editor, upon 
, the testimony of the same worthy-of-entire-con- 
| fidence Home Missionary. 


i 
|| Carnoric Miracirs.—The priests make preten- 
|| sions to the power of working miracles ; even Mother 
|| Benedicta, at this convent, is said to have sprinkled 
|| some holy water at night on a bed of peas that had 
\| almost been devoured by insects, and in the morning 
|| the insects were dead and the peas restored to their 
| natural freshness and vigour: and this is related by 
|| the scholars as a miracle. 

|| ‘The following ridiculous story is in circulation 
|} among the scholars us an undoubted fact : That after 
|| Francis Xavier had been seated in a church for some 


{| centuries, where the breath left the body, which still 
|| retained all the freshne:s of youth, the Pope sent to 


'| have the right arm, which had baptized so many, cut | 


| off and sent to Rome. But the instrument shrunk 
‘| back and refused to do its office. The Pope then 
| sent a letter to the dead body, and it was read in its 
|| hearing, when at once it stretched out its right arm, 
|| which was then cut off and sent to Rome ! 


Hl Is it not pitiful to see men, who pass in the 
|community for grave ministers of the gospel, 
} giving currency to such absurd insipid trash ? 
‘Is it not a gross insult to the sensible part of the 
1 very community in which they live? What a 
|| reflection, too, upon Calvinism, to be obliged to 
have recourse to such barefaced knavery to 
hold itself up! 
The people are growing wiser and wiser every 


But these things cannot last. 


day. They have begun to open their eyes, and 





to see into the tricks of those whom they have 
hitherto supported, under the belief that they 
would be useful in propagating what they deem- 


| ed to be Truru, in the wilderness, by sound 
jjand solid argument; but which they are dis- 
|covering, by degrees, to be nothing more than 
| 

| 


a modern invention—a mere human system, 


| , 
|| which cannot stand for a moment the test of 
| 


|| Catholic argument, which its propagators never 


|attempt to defend by any argument, but only 


|| by the dissemination of slanders against the 


| Catholic church. 
| splitting among them, and so much falling off 


Hence it is, we see such 


from the old Calvinistic ranks ;—and hence it 
|| is,again, we see other denéminations, and among 
them the Catholic, rising in proportion and 


gaining strength upon the choicest of their ruins, 


and the infidels running away with their refuse. 

Since we are upon this subject, we cannot 
forbear giving insertion to another item which 
has been going the rounds, of late, among the 


grist to the mill of the Recorder, to be first win- || self-styled religious papers, and which has just 


nowed by the erudite Editor, then ground, and 
afterwards distributed as palatable food for their 
employers, in return for the fat salaries which 
they receive from them !—* J was told,’ says 
the miscreant. Pray, who was it that told him ? 
And from whom did his informer learn it ?— 
The fact is, he had no informer—he never 
heard any one state what he here asserts. The 
lie originated with himself—and ten thousand 
such are scattered through every part of this 
country by these holy hired slanderers, all which 
are piously endorsed by the Editors of their 
respective religious papers, and by him of the 
Recorder of this city in particular, with “ state- 
ments worthy of entire confidence,” to the 
shame and disgrace of the religion which they 
pretend to profess. We defy the base retailer 
ofthis foul calumny to prove his assertion. We 
defy him to name any Catholic seminary in 


as much foundation in truth, as the other simi- 
lar choice-bits already produced : 


Prince Honentone has ceased to work miracles, 
in consequence of a singular accident. He received 
one day a letter, intreating him to say four masses for 
a young lady who had her left leg four inches shorter 
than her right. The number four had been written 
in cipher ; the writing was indistinct ; the Prince read 
eight in place of four, and said eight masses. His 
success was complete—it was even more than com- 
plete ; for the left leg having grown an inch at every 
mass, was now four inches longer than the right.— 
The Prince was so deeply afflicted with this success- 
ful result of his prayers, that he has renounced all fu- 
ture attempts, and transferred his remaining stock of 
miraculous power to the Frau Schumann, and old 


lous now direct their steps towards her house ; her in- 
tercessions, it is said, prove most effectual when the 
moon is in the wane. 


The Reformers, from the days of John Cal- 
vin downwards, have always hada dread of 
Catholic miracles ; therefore, they have inva- 
riably affected to disbelieve them; and have 








which such an abominable principle is held— |/ endeavoured to persuade the people, by every 





woman living at Sommdorf, in Saxony. The credu- || 


art in their power, in no instance, to credit any 
They know full well, 
that their religion could not stand a moment, 


account respecting them. 


were they to allow a single miracle in the Ca- 
tholic church. Hence it is, we see them shut- 
ting their eyes and turning their face against 
every fact or evidence of fact of the kind, since 
the time that John Calvin attempted to work 
one in proof of the truth of his doctrine, and 
failed. And hence it is, we see them ever dis- 
posed and always upon the alert, to ridicule what 
But it will 


avail heresy nothing after all—no, no more than 


their religion is unable to produce. 


it availed the Scribes and Pharisees of old, who 
disbelieved the splendid miracles wrought by 
the Saviour himself; for that, which is the work 
of Ged, must and inevitably will flourish, in 
spite of all that the devils, either in or out of 


hell, can do to prevent it. 





A curious Scrap.—Mr. Ginson—* Many Donors” 
in your paper of yesterday, ask what has become of 
the mone y collec ted IN THE SACRED NAME OF CHA- 
RITY, at the “ fair’ a few weeks since. 1 can inform 
your correspondents where the money in question 18 
not, and where they may learn, if they feel an inte- 
rest in its distribution, where it is. This money is 
nor in the treasury of the orphan; the widow has had 
no share in it; but if * Many Donors” will ask the 
pastor of the first Presbyterian church of this city, or 
some one of his elders, they may learn that this money 
was never intended for either the wipow or the 
ORPHAN. 

The fair was got up by this society, managed by 
them, and the proceeds claimed by them as a RIGHT. 
The leaders of this society imagine that they are the 
best judges of the objects of charity on which the 
bounty of our citizens should be bestowed. ‘They 
take a wider and a nobler range, and instead of con- 
fining their bounty to a local institution, which the 
State is bound to support, throw their mite into the 
grand treasury of the society, for the support of chris- 
tian missionaries and zealous propagators of the grand 
“ state and church,” and “emancrpaTine’ doctrine of 
this society.’’"—Louisiana Advertiser. 





Tue Boston anp Worcester Ratiroap.—With 
the exception of the excursion on Thursday after- 
noon, the cars have run regularly, forenoon and after- 
noon, since the opening, without any accident or dis- 
appointment of any sort. ‘The passage of nine miles 
has been made in one instance, with about a hundred 
passengers, in twenty-one minutes, and without any 
over exertion of the engine, or any apparent danger, 
But the directors prefer that a slower rate of travel- 
ling shall be maintained, and have therefore instructed 
the engineer to make the passage in about thirty 
minutes, or an average of eighteen miles an hour.— 
We consider it fully egtablished, by the experience 
thus far on the road, that this speed may be main- 
tained as the ordinary rate of travelling, without 
hazard to the passengers, or any extraordinary wear 
of the engine and cars, and consequently that when 
the road shall be completed, the passage between 
| Boston and Worcester will be regularly made in Jess 
|| than two and a half hours. The number of passen- 
|| gers each way, in the afternoon trip, has usually ex- 
\| ceeded.a hundred. On Monday afternoon, 168 pas- 
| sengers went out in eight cars, and an equal number 
| returned, and the passage each way was made in half 
fan hour. As soon as the season shall become more 
favourable for such excursions, two trips will be made 
on each afternoon, and they will in two or three 
weeks be extended three or four miles farther.— Ady. 





| {[7 Parents cannot be too cautious in suffering 
jyoung children to go near the Railroad without at- 
tendance. Several of them have narrowly escaped 
broken limbs and probable death, since the locomo- 
tive has been put in operation:~ Yesterday a little 
girl about ten years of age, was playing on the circu- 
| lar plate on which the engine is turned off the track 
I into the house, where it is kept when not in use, had 
|| the flesh torn from her foot to the bones, and was so 
|| badly injured that she was sent to the hospital_— 
| Her name is Julia Flynn.—Transcript. 


if 
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A steamboat has commenced running regularly 
| between Savannah and St. John’s river in Florida,— 
One of the passengers on the last trip brought with 
| him to Savannah, a branch of the sweet orange tree 
'| laden with fruit, which he had plucked from a grove 
(on the Island of Amelia. The appearanee of the 
|| country justifies its claim to the designation of the 
1 ‘ Land of Flowers.’ 
|| The name of Fiorina was, however, as we be- 
\| lieve, given to the country by the Spaniards, not be- 
| cause of its verdant appearance, but from the day on 
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which it was discovered. Ponce de Leon, the Span- 
ish discoverer, first eaw land on Palm Sunday, the 
_ of meager Fperenay Aee ss - wl 7 The fishermen, on taking her up, wére much 
sea gyno ; g | hed to find in her embrace a yo hild 
time the name included a great extent of the coast | °5t"!S — phe pee 

northward, extending beyond the Modern Carolinas, Ving and unhurt. One, more humane than 
The expedition of de Leon was fitted out to search | the rest, took it home to his wife, who was not 
for a fabled fountain of rourn, reported by the In- | a little surprised to find it could not put its feet 
dians to exist in a westerly direction, and the eager ||to the ground. The honest peasants took all 
adventurers sat forth in the hope of finding the miracu- | possible care of the boy, and taught bim to walk 
lous waters at which they might drink, and never || and to speak ; and two years after, the mother 


.—Balti icle, . ; 
grow old.— Baltimore Chronicle of Jolo, passing the rude hut where he lived 


and seeing her in their power, shot her in the 
breast ; she dropped and expired upon the lake. 









































































’ 
| and observing the model of a harp on his breast, 





Eanraquake.—Capt. Lewis, from St. Vincents, wenn ; «phy 
reports, that three shocks of earthquake were felt at | new bim for her own long lost child ! 
that island on the evening of 3d inst. He did not||_ fm the Snowdon mountains, dwelt a bardic 


harbour was so great, that the boats had considerable | passed his early years. 
difficulty in landing. —N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. | tion—strong and bold in his language—and free 
in his thought—he would join in their patriotic 


From Havana.—By the brig Emerald, from Ha- || songs, and compose smooth and flowing verse, 
vana, we have received papers to 7th inst. In the |) ; - 


: . 4 |in honour of his native C ia. 
paper of the 5th we find an account of the funeral of | Sas os : f his Fae c ambria - 
Com. Laborde, Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish || olo was soon elected the chief of the Snow- | 
squadron on the West India station. His remains | don Bards ; but when war reared high her) 
were interred in that city on the previous day with || blood-stained crest, an inactive life suited not | 
tll the honours due to his distinguished station.—N. || his glowing spirit ; his pleasant harp was ex- | 
Y. Gazette. 


—_—_ | 


| changed for the sword of freedom, he sought | 
Comparison or Pricrs.—We have before us, says the battle field. In the deadly strife of man | 
the New York Commercial, a copy of the Singapore | against man, Jolo Golch yielded not in bravery 
Chronicle, a neat paper fabricated of birch bark. It to the bravest of the foe; but at last he was 
is printed generally on large type, its pages are} taken prisoner and serit to London. | 
eighteen by eleven inches, and we estimate the || Not long did a prison hold captive the moun- | 
amount of matter contained in them to be one third tain hero and bard; his active mind found | 


as much as in the Commercial Advertiser. This pa- es : 

per is printed quce a wenx, its yearly price is erowr- || @E8M8 to elude the vigilance of his guards, and | 
EEN DOLLARS, and HALF 4 poLLaR the single copy.| €#@ping, again he shaped his flight to Snow- 
If we charged for the Commeicial Advertiser at the || don. The bards all welcomed his return with 
same rate as the publishers of the Singapore Chroni-| joy, and once more nominated him their chief. | 
cle, our yearly price for the paper alone would be} Never again, he swore, to engage in the field, | 
$324, and a single copy would cost $1 50. | but with his voice to raise the warlike fire in the | 
ee adel | hearts of his countrymen—to inspire them with | 
[From “ Oral Tales of the Cambrians.”) ‘| songs on the blessings of liberty —( Liberty, to | 
THE MOUNTAIN BARD. | the heart of an ancient Briton, dearer than life !)| 

Amongst the most renowned of the ancient )/—and to tell them all they had to fear if ever 
British bards, is * Jolo Golch,” called by the | they became the slaves of the foe of Wales. | 
Welsh, “the Mountain Bard ;” he was the au-|)  Jolo Golch was fifty years of age when the | 
thor of many of the most beautiful of the Welsh | English monarch, the beardless-boy Edward, | 
airs, and the following legend of him, is pretty || advanced his many thousand warriors to the 
generally credited. Jolo Golch was the off-| free mountains of Cambria, and with fire and 
spring of humble parents ; his mother, whose || sword (the ready agents of tyranny) prepared | 
occupation was to till the fertile field, was used) to desolate the lovely land he meant (in his 
to girt young Jolo to her back, and so pursue |, 4 
her avocation. The child seldom cried ; and In the deep recesses of Snowdon lay the brave | 
in the leasing-time, she laid kim on a rick of || Britons, armed for the mighty conflict, and re- 
corn, while she formed her wheaten-sheaf, sing-| solved to perish or conquer in the defence of. 
ing with heart of merry glee some of those wild 
songs the children of liberty love to give voice 
to. 

One sultry day, Jolo being disposed of, as 
just observed, and the tender mother at some. 
little distance off, collecting together the scat- 
tered ears that had fallen#from the team, or by io combat. 
the sickle had been neglected, while the busy « Countrymen and du‘diers !” cried the moun- 
countrymen were gathered round the costill of tain bard, “ boldly determine to renounce your | 
cooling ale, a monstrous eagle, espying the || fives with your liberties—protect those rights | 
sleeping infant, alighted, and bore him away. | and privileges which your forefathers have en- 

Distracted, the young mother viewed her | joyed, and which from you your children should | 
child, and implored the aid of heaven! higher | in| zen 
and higher the eagle soared, until it disappear- 





reckless ambition) to subjugate. 


their native rights. Jolo, like an * angel trum- | 
pet tongued,” exhorted them to the fight: his 
| inspiring voice, his undaunted look, roused the 
rage of lions im their breasts; and proudly 
waved the British banners.on the top of every 





inherit. When the brazen trumpet of the ene: | 
my sounds through our green vallies, rush not, | 
ed, and the infant's screams were heard no} as you were wont to do, like a wild band upon 
more. To the battlements of a Roman tower || their swords, but collected receive them. Break 
the eagle flew—there she had built her airy | not your ranks, but firmly cemented together, 
nest—and there her unfledged young waited for) oppose their shield-piercing arrows. Forget 
the welcome food. But that all-powerful Be- 
ing, who presides over human actions, came to}! children and your liberty, the sword is raised.” 
the infant’s assistance, and miraculously placed || Jolo Golch is said to have been the only sur- 
a mother’s feelings in the eagle’s breast: she|| yiyor of the bardic throng, who were slaugh- 
sheltered it with her own young—and roamed |) tered by the commands of the merciless Ed- 
for food to nurture it. ward. 
Time passed away, the eagle's brood were || 
fledged and fled, and the boy Jolo alone was || 
her only care. O'’er him she'd sit, and warm), 
his little Jimbs with her expanding wing ; and | 


} 
| 








PROFESSOR OF SIGNS, 
OR TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 


| King James VI. on removing to London, was 


stones of the old battlements. 
September month, when the sultry day is often ||to understand one another. The ambassador 


tower, on which the eagle's nest was built, top- | great desideratum throughout all Europe, when 
pled; and a part of it, cleft by the storm, fell | the King, who was a queerish sort of man, says 
with a horrid crash. Wildly the infant scream- | to him, “ Why, I have a Professor of Signs in 
ed, and closer the maternal eagle drew him to | the northernmost College in my dominions, 
her breast; and soaring to the heavens, she|| viz. at Aberdeen ; but it is a vast way off, per- 
flapped her wings, and cut through the thun-|| haps 600 miles.” —« Were it 10,000 leagues off 
dering clouds. Some fishermen observing her) I shallsee him,” says the Ambassador, ‘ and 
as she flew with her burthen, almost exhausted, } am deterinined to set out in two or three days.” 






. ~ | . . | ° . 
hear of any damage. The swell of the sea in the| band; with these wild sons of song, young Jolo | while, they contrived a stratagem. 
Lively in his imagina- | 
| 
| 
| 


mountain, threatening and defying the English || 


you have but one eye? 


not, that ‘tis for your homes, your wives, your | 


waited upon by the Spanish Ambassador, a || 
now the child would creep from out the nest, |) man of erudition, bat who had a crotchet in his |) 
and trail his tender Jimbs over the massive | head that every country should have a Profes- |, 
It was in the | sor of Signs, to teach him and the like of him |) 


closed with the angry storm, that the Roman || was lamenting one day, before the King, this || 





The King saw he’d committed himself, and 
writes or causes to be written, to the Universit 
of Aberdeen, stating the case, and desiring the 
Professors to put him off some way, or make 
the best of him. The Ambassador arriye 
received with great solemnity ; but soon began 
‘to enquire which of them had the honour to be 
Professor of Sigus? and being told that the 
Professor was absent in the Highlands, and 
| would not return, nobody could say when ; saye 
the Ambassador, I will wait his return, though 
it were twelve months.” 7 
Seeing that this would not do, and that they 
had him to entertain at a great expense alf tle 


8, Is 





There was 
one Geordy, a butcher, blind of an eye, a droll 
fellow, with much wit and roguery about him, 


He is got, told the story, and instructed to hea 


Professor of Signs, but not to speak on pain of 
| death ! 


Geordy undertakes it. The Atmban 
sador is now told that the Professor of signs 
would be home next day, at which he rejoiced 
greatly. Geordy is gowned, wigged, and placed 
in a chair of state in a room of the College, ajj 
the Professors and the Ambassador being in an 
adjoining room. The Ambassador is yoy 
shown into Geordy’s room, and left to converse 
with him as well as he could, the whole of the 
Professors waiting the issue with fear ayd 
trembling. ‘The Ambassador holds Up one of 
his fingers to Geordy ; Geordy holds up two of 
his; the Ambassador holds up three; Geordy 
clinches his fist and looks stern. The Ambas. 
sador then takes an orange from his pocket, and 
holds it up; Geordy takes a piece of a barley 
cake from his pocket, and holds that up. After 
which the Ambassador bows to him and retires 
to the other Professors, who anxiously inquire 
his opinion of their brother. “ He is a perfect 
miracle,” says the Ambassador, ‘I would not 
give him for the wealth of the Indies!" 


| Well,” says the Professors, ‘to descend to 


” 


particulars.” “ Why,” says the Ambassador, 
“I first held up one finger, denoting that there 
was one God, he held up two, signifying that 
these are the Father and Son; I held up three, 
meaning the Father, Son and Holy Ghost; he 
clenched his fist to say that these three were 
one. I then took out an orange, signifying the 
goodness of God, who gives his creatures not 
only the necessaries but the luxuries of life; 
upon which the wonderful man presented a 
piece of bread, showing that it was the staff of 
life, and preferable to every luxury. The 
Professors were very glad that matters had 
turned out so well; so having got quit of the 
Ambassador, they next got Geordy, to hear his 
version of the siens. 

* Well, Geordy, how have you come on, and 
what think you of your man?” “'The rascal,” 
said Geordy, “ what did he do first, think ye?” 
“He held up one finger, as much as to say, 
Then I held up two, 
meaning that my one eye was perhaps as good 
as both his. Then the fellow held up three of 
his fingers, to say that there were but tliree eyes 
between us; and then I was so mad at the 
‘scoundrel that I stecked my neive and was to 
‘come a whack on the side of his head, and 
would a done it too, but for your sakes. ‘Then 
the rascal did not stop with his provecation 
| here; but forsooth takes out an orange, as much 
as to say, your beggarly cold country cannot 
produce that! I showed hima whang of a bear 
bannock, meaning that I did not care a farthing 
for him nor his trash neither, as Jang’s I ha’ 
this! But by a’ that’s guid (concluded Geor- 
dy) I’m angry yet that I did na’ thrash the hide 
of the scoundrel !” 





Gugland. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Frp. 25. 
PROSECUTION OF TITE PILOT. 

Mr. Srantry—I acree with the hon. and 
learned gentleman opposite, the member for 
Drogheda, that Mr. Barrett is-an ill-used man 
—he is an ill-used man, but by whom has he 
been ill-used? Not by the goverrment—(cheers) 
_—but by those 
| [Mr. O'Connell was here heard to say to those 
‘around him, * Let him a 

| Mr. Sranzey (with great vehemence) I pre- 
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sume that I am to be “ let alone” in this house. || just state the grounds why the government with 


(immense cheers. ) 2 } 

Mr. O’Connett—I rise to order. (Loud | 
cries of order, order.) 

Mr. Srantey—lI say, sir, that the disorderly 
jaterruption of the hon. and learned gentleman 
jg not becoming the house in which that hon. |) 
and jearned gentleman has the honour to sit.— 
Great cheering.) I say, that when I am dis- 
charging my duty in the face of the house and 
the country, and when I am speaking before 
the hon. and learned gentleman and the coun- 
try, as I trust I shall always speak, without fear 
or hesitation, before his face, I need not the 

rmission of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
nor his audible exclamation that I should be 
«Jet alone,” to obtain a hearing for any obser- 
yations Which I may consider it my duty to 
make. (Cheers.) | 

Mr. O’Connett—I rise, Sir, to order. If I 
am out of order in what I am about to state, 
you, Sir, will at once correct me. I rise to ex- 
plain the reasons of the observations which the | 
right hon. gentleman has attributed to me. It | 
was addressed to two members near me. In| 
consequence of both of them speaking to me at) 
the same time, [ was obliged to raise my voice | 
to them to say “Jet him alone.” (Hear, hear, 
from several Irish members, and ironical cheers || 
from other parts of the house.) If T used any | 
other expression, I call on the right hon. gen- 
tleman to state it. If f addressed any observa- | 
tion to him, I call on him to state what it was. 
My observation was solely intended as a_pri- 
yate communication to two gentlemen near me, 
and from the cause I have mentioned, [ was 
obliged to raise my voice in order to enable |, 
them to hear mie. Having said this much, 1 | 
wish the right hon. gentleman joy of his tragic | 
emotols. 

Mr. Stantey—If the house is satisfied, I am 
sure Tam. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) IT say | 
again, Sir, that Mr. Barrett is an ill-used man 
—but I say again, that if he has been ill-used, 
it isnot by his Majesty’s government. (Cheers.) 
It is by those, who, fully aware of the legal 
consequences that would follow their acts, leave 
him to suffer them—(increased cheers)—who, 
fully conscious, as the hon. and learned gentle- 
man was, that a verdict of a jury awaited such | 
a violation of the law, leaves the unfortunate | 
publisher in that predicament, from which one | 
word of that avowal he has made to night would | 
have relieved him, while he sagaciously secures | 
himself from sharing that vengeance of the law | 
which he had himself originally provoked.— | 
(Great cheering.) The hon. and learned gen-| 
leman has this night proved that he clearly an- 
ucipated the punishment which awaited Mr. 
Barrett, for he has endeavoured to make the | 
house believe that the nature of the tribunal be- | 
fore which he was tried, was such that he could | 
hot possibly escape, and yet, with characteristic | 
pradence, he has allowed Mr. Barrett to under- | 
goa punishment, from which, by simply giving |, 
the notice he has given here to-night—* [ am 
the author and publisher of the letter,” he would || 
have saved him. (Hear.) Mr. Barrett, I re- 
peat, has certainly been an ill-used man, but it 
is by the hon. and learned gentleman that he | 
has been i}l-used. (Cheers.) The hon. and) 
learned gentleman tells us that this case came || 
for trial hefore a jury of corporators, and, he | 
adds—* You know that they have been always |, 
opposed to me.” Why did he not add that) 
they were corporators whom he had, by joining | 
With them in pledging “the glorious and im- || 
mortal memory,” thought to coneiliate for the || 
basest and lowest of political purposes? (Im- | 
mense cheering.) I know nothing of the nego- || 





tiations that may have gone on between him |, 
and other parties ; I have felt it my duty at all!) 
times to watch the honourable and learned gen- |! 
tleman in all his steps; but his private political | 
intrigues of this description, I did not deem it 
necessary to mind. The honourable and learn- | 
ed gentleman says that the libel:was not pub-), 
lished in England first, and that it was publish- |, 
ed in both countries. F now learn, for the first | 
time, from the hon. and learned gentleman, that 





such an impression on its mind, did not insti- 
tute a prosecution for the publication of this 
libel in England. We felt that its publication 
here was so utterly insignificant and destitute 
of the power of mischief—that it was so inea- 
pable of making any impression on the minds 
of the people of England, and that owing to the 


paper which the hon. and learned member had | 


selected as the vehicle for its publication being 
of such trifling circulation, its diffusion must 
have been so extremely slight, that there was 


/no necessity for prosecuting it, and that the 


consequence of instituting a prosecution for libel 
against it would only be to bring it into that 
note which it would never otherwise have at- 
tained in this country. But on the other side 
of the water the case was widely ditferent.— 
There, as every man knows, the influence, | 
say most unfortunately for the country, which 
the hon. and learned gentleman possesses over 
the passions and feelings of the people, render 
this publication, comparatively innocuous as it 
was in England, pregnant with immense mis- 
chiefin Ireland. For though there was no legal 
proof that the hon. and learned gentleman was 
the author and publisher of the letter in ques- 
tion, yet it was known by every man in Ireland 
who read it, that the advice and the suggestions 
in it proceeded from the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, whose dictates were as implicitly obeyed 
in Ireland as he would seek to have them obeyed 
in this house and in this country. (Hear, hear.) 


|The hon. and learned gentleman charges the go- 
-vernment distinctly with baving packed the jury 


in this case for the purpose of convicting him— 


no, not for convicting him—I beg his pardon— , 


for the purpose of convicting the person whom 
he left to bear the punishment of bis faults. (A 
laugh and cheers.) Now my right bon. friend 
has clearly shown that no such charge is sus- 
tainable against the government. There were 
originally 208 names on the panel. On the 
part of the crown not a single name was ob- 


jected to until the list was reduced by 160, leav- 
Then each party struck off a | 
/naine alternately, in order to reduce the list to 
It was done precisely in || 


ing only 48. 


the requisite number. 
the same manaer that an election comm ttee is 
selected in this house—12 names in this case 
were struck off by each party in order to re- 
duce the list to 24,and then because some names 


that he wished to retain were struck off, the || 


learned gentleman makes that cireumstance a 
ground for attacking the conduct of the govern- 
ment and impeaching the verdict of the jury. 


Now J ask the House of Commons in its fair-— 


ness—I ask the people of England in their can- 
dour—to say whether this is an accusation that 
deserves, I will not say to be considered, but 


even to be entertained for a moment. (Cheers.) | 


The hon. and learned gentleman says that this 
Jetter was no libel, and he tells us that he wrote 
itin the positive discharge of a conscientious 
duty. 


officers of the crown not only in Ireland, but in 
England. The case was brought under their 
deliberate consideration. They were desired 
to look at it in all its bearings, with an intima- 
tion not to select for prosecution anything with 
regard to which there would be the slightest 
doubt as to the verdict of a jury. 

With these instructions this letter was re- 
ferred to the law officers of the crown for their 
consideration, and it was the opinion of every 
one of those se consulted that a grosser or more 
disgraceful libel never polluted the pages of the 
public press. (Cheers.) The honourable and 
learned gentleman says that no honest man 
would convict for this publication as a libel.— 
He admits, however, that there were certain 
passages rather harsh in it—those passages, I 
suppose, in which he describes this honse, 


though T recolleet his having employed still less 


courteous terms in painting us on another oc- 
easion. (A laugh.) To be sure he introduces 
the usual advice about peace and obedience to 


the law and good order, and all that sort of 
; thing, which so frequently, in the learned gen- 
the libel did not appear first in England, for I | tleman’s addresses, accompanies the most, ex- 


really believed, up to this moment, that its first || citing provocatives to mischief. He calls upon 


appearance had been in this country, I will||* his good friends,” bis “sweet friends,” and || professed to be so decidedly oppased when 


The point, as to hbel or no libel, was | 
| cautiously and calmly considered by the law 





begs them not to be stirred up— 
“ To such a sudden flood of mutiny.” (Cheers.) 


He tells them to bear with the yoke, though it 
galls them to the neck—to submit to the injus- 
tice, though it is crying and apparent—to bear 
with the oppression, though it is most grievous 
and burdensome, but in no case to violate the 
law. Such are the recommendations, and so 
saccompanied, which the honourable gentleman 
gives to his countrymen in this letter—recom- 
mendations which he has so often addressed to 
them with similar accompaniments. Now, | 
put it to any men of common sense, in the 
country, whether he believes that the object of 
such a production was to enforce obedience te 
the law or tothe government? [Loud cheers. ] 
The honourable and learned gentleman has 
also complained of the jury, and particularly 
that upon it were two Scotchmen ; men who, 
it was urged, were unconnected with the coun- 
try, but who, he (Mr. Stanley) must add were 
not imbued with Irish prejudices to the exclu- 
sion of two Roman Catholies ; and the honoura- 
ble and learned gentleman had asked the house 
whether it could conceive so gross a case of 
injustice, so gross an instance of partiality, or 
so complete a violation of every fair principle, 
as to have on the jury two Scotch Presbyteri- 
ans, without one Roman Catholic to try him, 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell—no, he (Mr. Stanley) 
begged pardon—to try Mr. Barrett for this 
libellous publication. (Cheers, and laughter.) 
In the first instance, the honourable and learned 
gentleman in November last, while endeavour- 
ing before the court to obtain a postponement 
of the trial, had then also complained of the 
j}manner in which the jury had been selected ; 
‘and the question had been solemnly argued 
before the Court of King’s Bench, and the ob- 
jection raised was set aside by the court, on the 
ground that no legal objection bad been offered 
—that the charge of partiality, made merely on 
‘belief and suggestion, on the part of the 
honourable and learned gentleman, was com- 
pletely refuted, and that on the affidavits before 
the court the Crown Solicitor stood fully excul- 
pated. Such, in common with the full bench, 
was the decision of the learned Chief Justice, 
on whom the honourable and learned member 
for Dublin had passed so glowing an euvlogium 
the other day, and admitted that against that 
learned individual no exception could be taken, 
| The honourable and learned member for Dub- 
lin had said that no honest man eould have 
found the question to have been a libel. » He 
(Mr. Stanley) must, however, remind the house 
that the court upon the tral pronounced no 
opinion upon the publication, but left it to the 
jury to draw their own inference; bat when 
the question, as to thé matter being a libel or 
not, was raised before the full bench, and when 
it became the duty of the court to pronounce 
an opinion upon it, that opinion, without a 
doubt in the mind of any one member of the 
court, was, that not only was the publication a 
‘libel, but also that they concurred fully in the 
verdict of the jury. Notwithstanding the de- 
| claration of the honourable and learned gentle- 
|man, that no honest man could concur in the 
| opinion that the publication was hbellous in its 
icharacter, he, (Mr. Stanley) had shown to the 
house that not only the law officers of the crown 
in Ireland, but also of England, the jury who 
had tried the case, and the judges who had 
| passed sentence, all agreed in the opinion that 
ind man could read the letter, and not feel that 
it was a wicked and seditious libel. He him- 
self had no doubt upon the subject—nay, the 
only doubt he entertained was, whether the 
party now suffering was the individual who 
'really ought to suffer for its publication. (Loud 
cheers.) 
Mr. Suteu said, that the question here was 
not as to whether this publication was a libel, 
, but whether the government had resorted to 
the proper means of procuring a conviction.— 
[Loud cheers from several members bn the vUp- 
1 position side.]} He asked, why was it that re- 
‘| course had been had to means which reflected 
so much discredit on the government, and 
against which, the members of the government 
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they sat upon that (the opposition) side of the || gentleman who had spoken last. He (Mr. 
house? On the present occasion they had not || Sheil) however, now held in his hand the origi- 
endeavoured to show that the jury was not | nal panel from which the list of 48 names was 
packed. [Lond cries of oh, oh, from the min- | selected, containing 714 names, of individuals, 
isterial benches.] This question was not to be || the majority of whom were Roman Catholics, 
decided by the enthusiastic ejaculations of | and of these it had been stated by the right 
honourable gentlemen on the other side of the | honourable gentleman opposite, that the officer 
house. No, it was to be decided by facts, and of the court went through 207, and no objection 
by facts alone. [Cheers.] How wasthe ques- had been made on the part of the crown.— 
tion put, he would not say by the Secretary for |(Hear.) He presumed ‘that the right honoura- 
the Colonies, but by the ex-Secretary for Ire- | ble gentleman was not unacquainted with the 
land? That right honourable gentleman had manner in which juries were struck ; but to 
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been struck out by the Crown-Solicitor._ w, 

this just in a case where the subject matte; fon 
adjudication was a publication bearing the a. 
| nature of Daniel O'Connell, and when su 
antagonist was to be overthrown ? (Hear 
hear.) In conclusion, he would ask, would 
the government be prosecutors and judges : 

parliament, and at the same time the sashes 
of a jury in the court of King’s Bench ? (Hear 
hear.) j 
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not attempted to show the house that the jury 
was not packed. He began with an attack 
upon the honourable and learned member for 
Dublin, and with that attack he concluded.— 
He began by saying that Mr. Barrett was ill- 
used. He (Mr. Shiel) would ask, had he not 
been ill-used, and by whom? [Loud cries of 
disapprobation from the ministerial benches. ] 
He found he must here be permitted to adopt 
what had become an aphorism in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and say, “ wait awhile.” Had 
not the government disinterred a statute, which 
had lain buried from 1815, and that for no 
other purpose than of bringing it to bear upon 
the dearest interests of Mr. Barrett?) Had not 
the government of Ireland sent an intimation to 
the Chief Commissioner of Stamps to put it in 
full force? The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
wrote tothe Stamp-office, not immediately upon 
the conviction of Mr. Barrett, but three weeks | 
afterwards. The right honourable gentleman 
either did this himself, or got some one to do it 
for him. Well, what was the consequence 7— 
Why, ministers and their agents, put into force 
a law, the extreme tyranny of which, they re- 
cognized by the admission that it was a law 
which ought to be repealed. He (Mr. Sheil) 
happened to have been one of the counsel en- 
gaged by Mr. Barrett, and could state from his 
own knowledge that once, twice, or thrice, the 
party so often alluded to to-night, had offered 
to avow himself as the author, but Mr. Barrett 
would not allow him. (Loud cheers.) He 
could assure the ex-Secretary for Ireland, and 
his colleagues, that they must not escape from 
this question. It was a question which would 
fructify much matter. (Cheers.) He did not 
despair of recalling to the recollection of the 
ex-member for Limerick, (Mr. 8S. Rice,) those 
expressions which he had uttered with so much 
eloquence while sitting on this side of the house. 
It was not by the sympathetic acclamations of 
a few on his (Mr. Sheil’s) side, nor (he would | 
not say by the uproar, for that was a discour- 
teous word) by the disinterested assent of the 
many on the other side, that this question was 
to be set at rest. He was not surprised that 
the ex-Secretary for Ireland had taken up so 
strong a position, as he knew that this charge 
was ina great measure brought against him- 
self. Giving the present secretary for Ireland 
full credit for his intentions, he still rather 
looked to the conduct of the ex-Secretary, as a 
member of the cabinet, with regard to the feel-| 
ings that prevailed towards that country in his 
Majesty’s councils. The honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman, in the course of his further ob- | 
servations, referred to the special commission 
that had been appointed for the trial of certain 
offences in Ireland, in the year 1832, and con- 
tended that’ Catholics were excluded from 
serving as jurors on the occasion, In the | 
Queen’s County, nota single Catholic was found 
upon the jury under the commission, and the 


same was the case in the three tithe trials which | 


took place at Clonmel at the close of that year. 
The names of thirty-six individuals were struck 
off from the panel at the instance of the crown. 
The right honourable Secretary himself ad- 
mitted this fact. In the case of the king against 
Walsh, which was a prosecution instituted by 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, charging the 
defendant with having used seditious language, 
not a single Catholic was on the jury; so, like- 
wise, in the case of the King against Barrett, 
every Catholic was excluded. He contended, 
and the fact could not be demied, that the jury 
was packed. (Cheers.) Inthe first place, out 
of a list containing 48 names, only four were 


Roman Catholics. This fact had neither been || list of 48 names returned by the clerk of the 
explained nor denied by the right honourable ||Crown, those of four Roman Catholics had 


POETRY. 


[Selected for the Jesuit.] 
THE ORPHAN CHILD. 
Like the lowly budding flower 
Over which the storm doth lower, 
On which the sun hath faintly smiled, 
Is the poor friendless orphan child, 


this point he begged to call the attention of the || ——-——— 
house. The clerk of the crown selects the 
list of 48 names, and this being done, the right 
honourable Secretary for the Colonies, with a 
plausibility of manner, unmatched in the records 
of candour, had stated, as a proof of the fair- 
ness, that no objection had been made by the 
Crown Solicitor to the list so selected by the 
clerk of the Crown. (Hear, hear.) He trusted 
|the house would not be carried away or influ- 
‘enced by warm eulogiums upon individuals, 
from whatever quarter they might emanate, for d 
/he was satisfied when the house came to a so- Oh! see the lamb in yonder shed, 

| ber and impartial consideration of the question, | Mn jae kind attentive dam is dead, 

n hunger bleats, and looks so mild 
there would be found on the facts ample grounds | Is truly like the orphan child. F 
| for demanding redress. He had already stated, 

'that out of 207 names, the clerk of the Crown 
had selected 48 names, of which only four were | 
Roman Catholics. He had stopped at the | 
| number of 270 of the panel, when, if he had | 
| proceeded further, he would have found that | 
the names of no less than 10 Roman Catholics | 
followed. (Hear, hear, hear.) It should not) 
be forgotten that the original panel from which | 
| the selection was made, commenced with the | 
names of members of parliament, followed by | 
those of the aldermen and common council of | 
the city of Dublin, and it was returned by the | 
sheriffs arranged according to civic rank, and | 
‘from this list the jury was to be selected by | 
ithe clerk of the Crown, according to the orders | 
\issued by the castle authorities. Such was the | 
panel, the formittion of which ought to go to a} 
|committee of inquiry, and if this was ventured | 
‘upon, it would be seen that the fallacies of 
previous governments had been adopted by the | 
present administration. The list thus formed, 

then, in course was subjected to a convenient 

system of filtration by the Crown Solicitor, 

after it had passed from the hands of the clerk 

of the Crown. He (Mr. Sheil) was sure that 

the course thus pursued was unknown-to the | 
jright honourable Secretary for Ireland, who) 


Much like the tender leaf that's seen 
On commons where the cattle glean, 
Which oft is very much despoil'd, 

Is the deserted orphan child. 








“Oh! look! ye rich with hearts so cold, 
Take them up and bring them to your fold, 
A tedious hour they will beguile 

By grateful, artless, sweetest smile. 


To know your will, shall be their guide, 
And they will prattle by your side, 
And if they should sometimes seem wild, 


They'll still appear the orphan child. 


They'll play to please and sing to cheer, 
While you wi!] sit and love to hear 
Their voice so tender, sweet, so mild, 
The music of the orphan child. 


And if they live and you must die, 

With constant watching they'll stand by, 
Touch, nurse, so tenderly and mild, 

No longer seem the orphan child. 


For now instead of smiles, they weep 
While they their constant station keep; 
They'll pray also. prayer undefil’d 
From the heart of the orphan child. 


Then Heaven will send a cheering ray 

To light your darksome, lonesome way, 
For Gop was pleas'd when you suppli’d 
The ‘ Father,’ when the orphan cried. 




















understood the potteries much better than the | MARRIAG ES. 
existing state of Ireland. (A laugh.) But to || paniel M’Laughlin and Margaret Haughton; Jere- 

_proceed—from this list the names of the only || miah Drawley and Eleanor Donevan ; John Cavenah 

Roman Catholics returred (four in number) | and Eleanor Reddick ; Patrick Condran and Sarah 

were struck off by the Crown Solicitor, and | Carlin; Daniel Hiler and Mary Tobin; Charles Ad- 

putting all declamation aside, was this just— | ™s and Elizabeth Collins. 

was this candid on the part of the government? | me) 

The house would judge of the justice and can- | DEATHS. 

| dour manifested, when it was informed that), Ann Gallivan, 2 days; John Driscol, 12 months; 

one of the four names thus expunged was that | [ugh Riley, 51 years; Ann Martin, 13 months; Je- 
of a bank director, who had signed resolutions | remiah O'Neil, 10 months ; James Middleton, 23 yrs. 

against the proposition for a Repeal of the || o- oe 
| Union, (Mr. Grehan, we believe.) It was true || \~aOTICE. If John and James Kearns, sons of 
that during the agitation of the Catholic ques- | Thomas and Judith Kearns, from the county of 
| tion, this mode was ever pursued as to the im- | “Soh epg be living, they are yraponcer that their 
| panelling of juries; but when that question was |“ Search 99. RRS OE ee 

‘settled, the then Attorney-General, under a||——-—— 

; - || SPNFORMATION WANTED of James Fit 
conservative government, Mr. Joy, issued his ) patrick, who left Belfast, Ireland, about fourteen 
injunctions upon the subject in terms which he |} years ago; when last heard from, (seven years since) he 
would read to the house. These injunctions | was at St. John’s, New Brunswick. Also of Peter Pitt 
were contained in a letter dated the second of || patrick, — «¥ ae en ten ~— a 

e ' . 7 aa ° | ho since been hear 0 . 1ey were natives 0 1€ i 
March, 1830, by Mr. Joy to the high-sheriff of ty Cavan, where their aged mother still resides, and who 





| Fermanagh, and was to the following effect :— | js most anxious to obtain some information respecting 
“As several trials of considerable importance || them. April 5. 
jare to take place at the next assizes for your | /PABINET FURNITURE, Chair, Feather Bed and 


county, and as it is very desirable that no pre-| WY Mattrass Warehouse, Nos. 25 & 27 Cornhill. / 
tence for complaint should arise, the Attorney || J- NUGENT respectfully acquaints his friends 


. 3 - || the public, that in consequence of the expiration of his 
General particularly wishes that you should’ lease, which terminates on the Ist of May next, and 


cause to he summoned a panel of respectable | cannot have a renewal, he is determined to sell off the 
| freeholders in your county, Catholic as well as || whole of his extensive Stock, at the very lowest prices 
| Protestant, withont distinction of religious | ae “ee qualities and-curled bai 
creed or pursuasion. (Hear, hear.) Such |) Mattrasses very low. March 15. 

| were the instructions of Mr. Joy, acting under 

a conservative administration, and he (Mr. CHRISTOPHER YETERSON, 
Shiel) begged to contrast them with the course No. 91 Ann Street, Boston. 

'| pursued in the present instance, when out of a DWRY GOODS, 

AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


READY MADE CLOTHING. 
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